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V.— TROS TYRIUSQUE AGAIN. 

Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur (Aen. i. 574). 
I was glad that Dr. Sihler, in his note on this verse, was able 
to retain agetur as Virgilian. Nonius Marcellus, he says, baulks 
at agetur; Nonius merely misquotes, giving us habetur, a 
reading which Dr. Sihler knows cannot be accepted, but which 
leads Guyet to read habetor, surely a strange pearl of poetic 
diction. True, we cannot write agere aliquem for ' to deal with 
anyone ', but agere equum ' to drive a horse ' is evidently cur- 
rent in sermo Latinus: Horace gives us: aut olitoris aget 
mercede caballum (Ep. i. 18, 36) ; and when Virgil speaks of: 
Liber agens celso Nysae de vertice tigres (Aen. vi. 805), of 
course the tigers are harnessed to his car. While in ordinary 
Latin discourse we should expect to find agere equos but 
regere cives, in poetry Ovid gives me: Lunaque nocturnos 
alta regebat equos (Trist. i. 3, 28). When in poetry I find 
beside agere equos, the phrase regere equos as implying a 
more thorough mastery in direction on the part of the driver, 
in return I expect to find beside regere cives a phrase agere 
cives in use as implying a greater majesty on the part of the 
ruler ; and agi seems to be thus used in the verse in question. 
Servius confirms me in this explanation of agetur; his note 
is : agetur regetur. Dr. Sihler is wrong in saying that he 
baulks at agetur ; he is even ' more than usual calm.' True, 
Henry Nettleship will not accept Servius' translation ; " it is 
just possible," he says, " that Virgil may be reviving an old 
sense of the word = to weigh; comp. exigo, examen; a sense 
which perhaps also appears in the phrase; agitur aliquid, 
something is at stake (lit. ' is in the balance ')." But when in 
interpreting Virgil's Latin I have to choose between Servius 
and Mr. Henry Nettleship, I am not long in doubt. 

But Dr. Sihler would read Tros Tyriusve, citing as his but- 
tresses: dolus an virtus (Aen. ii. 390), Tros Rutulusne fuat 
(Aen. x. 108), where he changes ne to ve, and Tros Italusque 
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(Aen. xi. 592), where he changes que to ve. If we accept 
Ribbeck's readings in these three verses, they give no support 
to Dr. Sihler's Tros Tyriusve, which, let me add, has no sup- 
port from Servius or the MSS ; on the contrary Tros Italusque 
gives very strong support to the reading as it stands. The MS 
tradition seems to favor strongly Tros Rutulusne, which Rib- 
beck accepts; but as regards Tros Italusque, Servius reads 
Tros Italusve, making Dr. Sihler's case much stronger. But 
while Servius is to be followed in his translations of Virgil as 
a rule, he has an evident tendency to follow the easier reading. 

The difficulty here is partly in the use of que, where we might 
expect ve. What is the primary meaning of que? Ribbeck in 
his study on the Roman Particles makes neque a later form of 
nequi ' nohow,' and its use in the poets and in Tacitus strongly 
confirms his view. But he is wrong in separating the que in 
neque from the enclitic que. The use of neque in ; quos neque 
Tydides nee Larissaeus Achilles (domuere) (Aen. ii. 197), 
'whom nohow Tydeus' son, nohow Achilles of Larissa sub- 
dued,' seems parallel to the use of que in: despiciens .... 
terrasque iacentes litoraque (Aen. i. 226), 'looking down on 
the level lands somehow, on the shores somehow,' and this 
seems parallel to the use of ut in : ego Catonem tuum ut civem, 
ut senatorem, ut imperatorem .... probo (Brut. 294). 
But if this is true, que is not in its origin necessarily con- 
junctive in meaning; and we find it used for ve in: praecipi- 
tare iubent subiectisque urere flammis (Aen. ii. 37), just as 
ve is used for que in: non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa 
Lacaenae, culpatusve Paris (Aen. ii. 602). 

But a greater difficulty, perhaps, lies in the use of Tros 
Tyriusque with a singular verb, supposing that que here means 
' and ' rather than ' or,' which I am inclined to think is the case. 
The same difficulty was felt by many a teacher of grammar 
when he read in the Recessional : ' the tumult and the shouting 
dies.' We see the same construction in : religio et fides ante- 
ponatur amicitiae (Cic. Off. iii. 10, 46). 'Close union often 
amounts to unity,' Gildersleeve tells us, and naturally the poet 
would make this weigh with Dido in her endeavor to persuade 
the Trojan to unite with the Tyrian in founding her new town ; 
she would gladly present the two as one under her future sway. 
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It is true that at times the pair in Latin, once expressed by 
the dual, passes to the plural, as in : Pallas, Evander, in ipsis 
omnia sunt oculis (Aen. x. 516), where oculis is for the eyes 
of Aeneas ; but at times the pair of eyes is to the Roman poet 
oculus, as in : gaude quod spectant oculi te mille loquentem 
(Hor. Ep. i. 6, 19), 'rejoice because a thousand pairs of eyes 
look upon you while you speak.' 

A. J. Bell. 

University of Torohto. 



